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No Further Notice of This Meeting Will Be Given 


Program of Meeting 


The Committee on Memorials, of which Mr. Harry Sand is Chair- 
man, will present a memorial for Francis L. Durk. 


The Committee on Municipal Courts, of which Mr. Louis M. Brass 


is Chairman, will present a report indicating the need for additional 
judges for the court in Brooklyn. 


The Committee on Federal Legislation, of which Mr. Platt K. 
Wiggens is Chairman, will present a report on the advisability of amend- 
ing the Constitution of the United States relating to the making of treaties 
and executive agreements. 


(The committee is divided on the questions presented, the importance 
of which call for action of the entire membership. ) 


Refreshments will be served after the meeting. 
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The President’s Page 


Your president has been “riding the circuit” during December. The 
various county bar associations have been holding their annual banquets 
at which he has been an invited guest. These are enjoyable affairs. It’s 
true that one eats too much and sleeps too little but one also meets some 
very nice people and learns a great deal. 


At the Golden Jubilee Dinner of the Bronx County Bar Association 
on December 13th, the entire lower dais was filled with living past presi- 
dents who’were guests of honor. Harry Cohen, president and host, 
made some interesting remarks about the way we should treat those who 
invoke the Fifth Amendment to avoid answering questions as to Commu- 
nist affiliation. He was discussing a letter to the New York Times in 
which Harold Corbin, Esq., criticized the manner in which the amend- 
ment was interpreted by the three jurists who recommended the ousting 
of United Nations staff members who had declined to answer such ques- 
tions. He quoted Mr. Corbin as follows: 


“Thus the constitutional privilege against self-incrimination is 
either something or it is worse than nothing. If the American 
people don’t want it, let them advocate its repeal in orderly fashion. 
But while it lives, as it should live always, let us not misinterpret 
or discredit it or disparage those who invoke its protection.” 


It is the last six words of the quotation which Mr. Cohen seized 
upon as the subject for his talk. He asserted that, while the amendment 
may protect a person from giving testimony against himself, the public 
would decide whether such person should be criticized for invoking the 
constitutional protection. Said Mr. Cohen: “The right of disparage- 
ment is itself the most luscious of all American prerogatives.” We think 
he is right. 

We approve his choice of adjective. It is better to say that the 
right of disparagement is a luscious prerogative rather than a sacred one. 
To call it sacred is too lofty and intellectual. To call it luscious is to 
suggest the sensual pleasure which one enjoys in its exercise. Disparage- 
ment in its more virulent domestic manifestations is an emotional rather 
than a mental exercise. Our way of life would not be the same without it. 

What would become of the grandstand manager or the Monday 
morning quarterback; the sportswriter who thinks Bob Christenberry 
should go back to the Hotel Astor and stay there; the drama critic who 
blithely passes sentence on each new play; the pundit who says Truman 
hurt Adlai or the kibitzer who says you should have led trump? All 
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these are exercising the good old American right of disparagement. There 
may not be anything in the Constitution specifically protecting this right 
but neither is there anything forbidding its reasonable exercise. 

Perhaps Mr. Corbin goes too far when he admonishes the public not 
to disparage those who invoke the protection of the Fifth Amendment 
to cloak their subversive activities. But we are grateful to him for pro- 
voking a discussion which has brought renewed attention to an item in 
our unwritten Bill of Rights—namely, the right of disparagement. 

A new slant was given to the famous quotation from Shakespeare, 
“Let’s kill all the lawyers,” by Ed Otterbourg, president of the New York 
County Lawyers’ Association at their annual banquet. Ed apparently 
has for years been conducting a one-man campaign to correct the wide- 
spread impression that this is a base criticism of our noble profession. 
It’s not so, says Ed. It only seems so because the quote is taken out of 
context. Here is Ed’s explanation: 


“What actually happens in the play, Henry VI, is that a character 
named Jack Cade, in addressing a motley group of vagabonds, pro- 
claims that when he is King of England, thenceforth: 

There shall be in England 7 Half-penny 
Loaves sold for a penny * * * 

All the realm shall be in common * * * 
There shall be no money, 

All shall eat and drink on my score, 

And I will apparel them all in one livery 
That they agree like brothers 

And worship me their Lord. 

And to this, his boon companion replies : 

The first thing we do, Let’s kill all the lawyers. 

And Cade answers: 

Yes, that I mean to do. 


Read in its full context, Shakespeare thus prophesied that when- 
ever any dictator seeks power, whether he be a Hitler, a Mussolini, 
or a Stalin, he will glibly promise, among other things, that the 
state will defray the cost of everything for everybody, and he will 
demand in return that all must think alike, all must wear the same 
uniform and all must worship the absolute ruler. 

He knew that you cannot set up a totalitarian form of govern- 
ment unless you first kill off all the lawyers.” 


I regret that I missed the banquet of the Richmond County Bar 
Association. I will report in a future issue on the banquets yet to come. 


Joun P. McGratH 
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Views from Interviews 


4. SIDNEY F. STRONGIN 
(President—1946 to 1947) 


—hby LOUIS E. SCHWARTZ 


Sidney F. Strongin is a paradox. Here is a man whom we all know 
to be a human dynamo, keenly interested and active in all the activities 
of our association ; counsel for the Brooklyn Hebrew Home and Hospital 
for the Aged and very active in private practice, always the advocate of 
things new and different which will help the lawyer and the community ; 
a man who is always impatient to get things done. At the same time 
we have here a man who, in his own personal life, abhors change. He 
takes pride in the fact that he has been in the same office for the past 
45 years, seated in the same chair before the same desk. The office, while 
roomy, light and cheerful, certainly would not be called modern. 


He expressed a deep sense of gratitude to our late president, Fred L. 
Gross, who gave him his first opportunity to be of service to our associa- 
tion by appointing him chairman of the Committee on State Legislation. 
As chairman, he conceived the novel approach to the work of that com- 
mittee by obtaining the co-operation of hundreds of our members as 
volunteer reporters. Every member is invited to volunteer a report on 
those subjects in which they are especially interested. The work of these 
volunteers forms the foundation for the work of the committee itself and 
makes it possible for the committee to study the thousands of bills which 
are introduced every year. 
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It is his conviction that a healthy bar association needs, among 
other things, a continuous rotation in office, otherwise the younger men 
will be discouraged. The presidency is the reward for a long period of 
activity. If it takes too long for a man to reach the office of president 
the Association may lose the interest of many persons capable and worthy 
of that distinction. For himself he felt that one year in office was suffi- 


cient and therefore refused re-election when his year as president was 
completed. 


The committee, which he deems the most important at the present 
time, is the one in charge of the Lawyer Referral Plan. This is one 
activity of the Association which has the double achievement of serving 
the community and bringing a direct benefit to hundreds of our members. 
Without any publicity or fanfare whatsoever, over 2,000 clients have been 
referred to members who have signed their names with the committee 
in the past year. The Association means to strive to help our members 
and the community in this and every other way possible. 


Mr. Strongin hopes to see an integrated bar in New York State. 
He feels that lawyers as a group will never reach the place of importance 
they ought to have unless they are completely organized as a unit and 
work through their associations. In states where the integrated bar is 
in existence the position of the bar has been enhanced. With such an 
integrated bar every lawyer on admission will become a member of the 
local bar association. It is a puzzle to him why any lawyer denies him- 
self the opportunity of association with his fellow lawyers. Any lawyer, 
worthy of the name, should have time to devote to his bar association and 
more time to devote to community endeavors. Only by such activities 


can a lawyer truly discharge his obligations to himself and to his pro- 
fession. 


It recently appeared in the public press that Justice William O. 
Douglas of the United States Supreme Court accepted a $1,000 Sidney 
Hillman Foundation Award for meritorious public service. 


Assuming that the news article is correct, and without reference to 
the Canons of Judicial Ethics, many people will question the propriety 


of a Supreme Court justice accepting a monetary award from a foun- 
dation. 
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Oddities and Fragments —by Louis J. MERRELL 


The Judge and His Crier. 


A famous judge came late to court 
One day in busy season; 
Whereat his clerk, in great surprise, 
Inquired of him the reason. 
“A child was born,” his Honor said, 
“And I’m the happy sire.” 
“An infant judge?” “Oh, no,” said he, 
“As yet he’s but a crier.” 
—Splinters. 


“There's Always Room At the Top.” 


“There’s room at the top,” young Blackstone is told ; 
So with a stout heart and confidence bold, 

He eagerly enters to strive in the race. 

And bravely he runs, ne’er quitting his aim, 

Till age dims his eye, and his limbs become lame, 
And deep lines of care are seen in his face. 

That treacherous phrase still rings in his ears, 
And could he but add, say, a score to his years, 

He might, in the end, reach that coveted place! 


—Anonymous. 


Rudeness from the Bench. 


Irving Browne, the witty biographer of Court of Appeals Judges, 
has left us this account of Martin Grover’s rough manners as a trial 


judge (1857-1867) : 


“His judicial manners were always bad. There is no doubt that 
Grover’s circuit was frequently a circus so far as he was concerned. 
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He was often personal, even to the extent of abuse. He would pur- 
posely mispronounce a lawyer’s name to annoy him: ‘Mister Lorry- 
kew,’ for Larocque, is a well-known example. Sometimes he got 
better than he sent. One such instance I once versified as follows: 


A Western New York judge of sterling mental stuff, 
Of shaven upper lip, of manners coarse and rough, 
Disdaining all such foppery as clean apparel, 

Once with a young attorney sought to pick a quarrel, 
And with ill-timed severity in court did lash 

Th’ offending youth because he sported a moustache— 
Saying, ‘Young man, that dirty hair about your mouth 
You didn’t wear ’til you from Buffalo went South, 
And left plain folks like us for the Metropolis.’ 

The bashful but deserving youth blushed deep at this, 
But held his tongue, and bowing low to the rebuke, 
Waited ’til summing up, when thus revenge he took: 
‘The point is, gentlemen, whether a custom’s proved 
With reference to which these parties are supposed 

T’ have contracted—one, ’t is said, to Buffalo 


Peculiar and unknown as farther South you go. 

Such case may easily be, for from his Honor’s talk 

You learned what’s strange to you is common in 
New York. 

With us they let the beard grow on the upper lip: 


But this subjects one here to a judicial nip. 

No custom’s universal, but customs vary 

With each degree of latitude in which you tarry: 

A New York judge takes pride in keeping free from 
dirt ; 

Not so with judges here—look at his Honor’s shirt!’ 

The Bar, with loud applause greeting this pithy one, 

Acknowledged Grover met his match in Fithian.” 


—The Green Bag, August, 1890. 
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Advance Sheet Quiz —ty K. FREDERICK GROSS 


1. Where mortgagor gave mortgagee a heifer calf less than six years 
before action was brought to cancel mortgage, was the statute tolled? 
( ) ¥e ( ) No 


2. Where corporate charter was amended to provide for cumulative 
voting for directors, does amendment invalidate by-law providing for 
removal of a director without cause by a majority vote? 


( +) Yes ( ) No 


3. Can the marital status survive in a cold mental atmosphere any 
more than a baby rhinoceros in the Arctic? 
( ) Yes ( ) No 


4. Does person born in U. S. of foreign parents, and taken to 
parents’ country at age of 4 months, lose U. S. citizenship by reason of 
continued residence in parents’ country to age 40 and after service in army 
of such country? ( ) Ye ( ) No 


5. May a physician, attending a patient, double park his car in front 
of a hospital, without liability to the car owner cut off? 
( +) Yes ( ) No 


6. Is chattel mortgage, specifically enumerating each article covered, 
void as to creditors where mortgage covered 60% of bulk of mortgagor’s 
merchandise, no notice having been given? 

( ) Yes ( ) No 


7. Will defendant, who in a spirit of chivalry sought to avenge 
insult to a lady, by assault on complainant, be convicted, although com- 
plainant, besting the defendant, is rendered unconscious by a rock at the 
hand of said lady? ¢ j} Ye ( ) No 


8. Is a covenant in deed that grantees may not sell for two years, 
except on consent of grantor and payment of $1,000, an illegal restraint 
on alienation? ( ) Ye . -J oe 
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9. Where husband bequeathed to wife such portion of his property 
as allowed by the State, may widow take as in intestacy rather than elec- 
tive share? ¢ > am ( ) No 


10. Where, on defendant’s motion, information against him was dis- 
missed without hearing on merits, because of typographical error in sup- 
porting affidavit, may defendant avoid later proceeding on same charge 
on ground of double jeopardy? ( >) ( ) No 


(Answers at page 95) 
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In submitting the article Maurice 
Rubin wrote, “Among things 
which irk me are those set forth 
in the annexed article. If you 
feel this can strike some sparks, 
well and good... .” 

—Let the sparks fly. 


Specialization—the Grief and the Glory 
—by MAURICE RUBIN 


A specialist has been defined as one who knows more and more about 
less and less. Professional students are told during their college days that 
they are living in an age of specialization; ergo, they must specialize. 


Before focusing on specialists in law, let us glance at specialization in 
other fields. During World War II, an eye specialist found himself in an 
isolated army post where he was the only doctor available. He treated 
minor ills and injuries brought to his attention. Then, one day, he was 
confronted with delivering a baby for the wife of an army officer. He 
was nervous to the point of panic. Had he been asked to excise a lung 
from a general in command, his fears could not have been exceeded. A 


nurse in attendance was mystified by the all-too-evident anxiety of the 
physician. 


“Is there something wrong, Doctor?” she inquired sympathetically. 


“Wrong?” blurted out the medico. “I haven’t delivered a baby since 
my student days. It must be thirty years, if it’s a day. Ask me to remove 
a cataract or transplant a cornea, and I’ll do it with pleasure. Deliver a 
baby? Can’t we get a midwife to attend?” 


He had spent thirty years treating eyes. He knew all about eyes but 
he had forgotten that eyes occurred in a normal state in a human body. 


Some years ago, when the Interborough Rapid Transit Company was 
much in existence, a new powerhouse was placed in operation. At the 
time, the generators were the largest in the world, and when a day was 
announced for baptizing the new powerhouse, electrical experts fore- 
gathered from far and near to note the event. The new generators were 
put into operation in a cautious sequence. In every instance, steam was 
admitted to the turbines, the generators were speeded up, the exciters were 
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fully actuated, and the instruments on the control boards carefuilly scru- 
tinized. Generator after generator behaved with the smoothness of a well- 
regulated watch. Finally, came the turn of the last generator. To the 
eye and other unaided senses, it appeared identical in form and function 
with the other generators ; yet, when all the proper steps had been carried 
out, the generator failed to deliver enough current to light a flashlight 
bulb. This was, indeed, a serious matter. As each generator cost a good 
part of a million dollars, it was a subject for much concern. The elec- 
trical experts gathered around, stroked their chins, corrugated their fore- 
heads, and pondered. Then they conferred. Every likely cause was sug- 
gested, weighed, and eliminated. The failure of the generator was utterly 
baffling. 

While the experts conferred, a humble dynamo tender approached the 
group of engineers who ignored him. 


“Excuse me,” said he, “I noticed——” 
That was as far as he got. 
“Please don’t interrupt us!” he was told. 


He retreated, apologetically. 
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The learned caucus broke up without a solution. Then, one of the 
engineers beckoned to the dynamo tender. 


“What’s on your mind? What did you want to know?” asked the 
engineer. 


“Oh, I wanted to show you something; don’t look right to me,” and 
he led the engineer to the rear of the switchboard. The cable from the 
generator under suspicion ran to the switchboard but there it jutted above 
the floor connected to nothing! The situation was like a house fully 
equipped with piping but not connected to the water mains in the street. 


The explanation was obvious now. Nevertheless, it was so simple 


it could not occur to experts. A young engineer just out of college would 
have found the trouble in a few moments. 


Now, let us look at the legal experts. Jones, a party to a peculiar 
contract, consults an attorney who has specialized in contracts. The agree- 
ment is very short and reads as follows: 


“Having heretofore made my Last Will and Testament in which 
Elmer Jones, party of the second part, is to receive a legacy of 
$10,000, I, John P. Nabob, do hereby agree never to change my will 
on condition that Elmer Jones remain in my employ as my cook at 


his present salary until my death.” ~ 


“I would say this is a perfectly sound agreement,” said the legal 
expert to Elmer Jones. 


Jones, thereupon, was overjoyed. As an afterthought, he exhibited a 
copy of the will which he had received from his employer. It contained 
many provisions but none was pertinent except one: 


“I give, devise and bequeath to Elmer Jones, my cook, and to 
Hiram Smith, my chauffeur, the sum of $10,000 each.” 


To show his confidence in Jones and Smith, the testator even re- 
quested them to act as witnesses to his will. Jones and Smith complied. 


The contract expert had not drawn a will in a quarter-century. His 
recollection of the Decedent Estate Law was a faint haze carried over 
from his law school days. Elmer Jones was a happy man. The language 
of the will was clear simple English. Expert counsel had reassured Jones 
about the binding effect of the agreement. Actually, what does Jones 
receive? As every general practitioner or law graduate will tell you, 
Jones receives nothing, for the Will violates section 27 of the Decedent 
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Estate Law which says, in effect, that a necessary subscribing witness to 
a will can receive no more than his intestate share. 


By the very nature of his specialty, an expert shoos away clients with 
problems unrelated to his chosen field. I doubt if there is an expert living 
who has not encountered a friend or acquaintance who has said, “I had 
a... case, but it’s not in your line; I gave itto . . . .” In other words, 
if you are a specialist, it must follow that your general practice will be 
curtailed. This brings us to a highly interesting phase of law practice. 


A few months ago, the Carnegie Foundation issued a report on the 
incomes of lawyers. Its survey showed that the average income of in- 
dividual practising lawyers throughout the country is about $8,000 
annually. The average income of lawyers who are members of firms with 
nine or more partners is about $27,000. How is this pertinent to the sub- 
ject of specialization? Let us see. 


The firm of Blackstone, Coke & Kent (purely fictitious) has three 
general partners and a hundred limited partners. Each of the limited 
partners is a specialist in some line. When a client calls on B, C & K, a 
good general practitioner listens to his tale of woe. Then, the client is 
referred to one of the firm’s experts. Such an arrangement retains the 
good features of specialization and minimizes the disadvantages. It does 
not require an extended thesis to support the statement that a specialist 
is a student (perhaps, scholar, is a better term) of the law. Scholars love 
the cloistered life; ergo, they are natural born non-mixers. To build up 
a clientele, one should be a social mixer. Hence, the chance of a single law 
practitioner (though ever so skilled) starving is very good; the ululations 
of the familiar wolf are never beyond earshot of his threshold. If, how- 
ever, a specialist is a member of a large firm, lupine threats become un- 
thinkable. With a hundred limited partners, at least a half dozen will 
specialize in mixing; that is, a number of the partners have no other 
duties than to make social contacts. They join the best clubs, attend 
social functions galore, and seldom show their personable faces in their 
law office. But their disbursements, paid by the law firm, is a necessary 
expense item. They have forgotten all their law but they bring in the 
streams of wealthy clients. No single practitioner can economically com- 
pete with such firms. In New York City, 5% of the lawyers (members of 
large firms) secure 95% of the lucrative and available law business. 


As our civilization becomes more and more complex, specialization 
becomes more intensive. There was a time when some lawyers specialized 
in Estate Law. Now, there are lawyers who specialize in wills, in trusts, 
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in estate planning, etc. Before long, we shall have lawyers specializing in 
inter vivos trusts, others in testamentary trusts. We may even encounter 
specialists in perpetuities. Instead of negligence lawyers, we may have 
automobile negligence experts, railway negligence experts, even stairway 
negligence experts. Who knows? 


I cannot close this brief essay without recalling an illustrative in- 
cident. The alumni of a large medical college had assembled to mark their 
tenth anniversary. Conspicuous by his absence was the graduate who had 
attained the highest scholastic standing, McWilliams. 


“Where is McWilliams?” inquired the Dean. “Surely, he should 
be with us today.” 


“McWilliams is very busy, Professor; it was impossible for him to 
get away,” answered a fellow alumnus. 


“Ah, indeed,” answered the Dean, “he must be specializing. May I 
ask what phase?” 


“Diseases of the nose, Professor.” 


“Fine, fine,” commented the Dean, approvingly. ‘Which nostril?” 


Answers to Advance Sheet Quiz 


YES—116 N. Y. S. 2nd 464. 

YES—116 N. Y. S. 2nd 106. 

NO — 59 So. 2nd 866. 

NO — 97 L. Ed. 91. 

NO —115 N. Y. S. 2nd 25. 

YES—107 Fed. Supp. 914 (E. D. N. Y.). 
YES—249 P. 2nd 520. 

YES—116 N. Y. S. 2nd 449. 

YES— 54 N. W. 2nd 433. 

NO —116 N. Y. S. 2nd 576. 
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Barristers Briels —by STANLEY KREUTZER 


LEX IN FUTURO—1953 


Another New Year is beginning. 

Like a ball game in its first inning 

The results cannot now be seen 

We can’t quite say “it might have been.” 


Instead of years replete with past 
We have before us a repast 

To have, to hold, unbridled, free 
Anno Futuro—of what's to be. 


The petitions are being polished 
The whereases are being brushed 
The semi-colons are being burnished 
And the periods are being rushed. 


Complaints are being seeded 
Wherefores are fresh and new 
The crop most bounteous will be 
Of answers and of motions too. 


And there will be little bills 

Of particulars and examinations 
Confronted we shall be by pills 
And by legal irritations. 


But in spite of laws and flaws 

And financial fluctuations 

A year’s success we're sure to have 
Despite unsure anticipations 


* * * * *& 


May judgment be in ’53 

To Have—to Hold prosperity 

May your clients be of wealth and station 
From many a state and many a nation. 


To worry not re: laws redundance 
Fees to hold in great abundance 
Numerous as stars in the sky 

To Have and to Hold for you and I. 


gy Ae 


My grammar may be bad, I fear 
Better bad grammar than a bad year. 


Notes and Quotes: 


Can you imagine the words that might 
come from a student of our profession, 
who suddenly sees the law as a myriad 
of many things dancing as in a dream. 


There are 

Brooms legal maxims 

The New York Reports 

Financial Handbooks 

Judges and courts 

Views instantaneous, N. Y. Miscellan- 
eous. 

App. Div., obiter and dicta extraneous 

Court of Appeals and Sheppard's cita- 
tions 

Experienced law with judicial gyra- 
tions. 

Wigmore on Evidence, Richardson too 

U. S. Supreme Court, happy App. Div. 
to you. 

The Laws of New York, official 
reports, 

Contracts, Surety, Agency, Torts, 

Real Estate, Wills, Taxes and Codes, 

Counsels’ opinions and Law a La 
Modes. 

Thompson and Bender—opinions we 
render, 

Caveat emptor from seller to sender 


The Uniform Sales Act, Bills and 
Notes 

Sprinkled Opinions with millions of 
quotes 

These and much more. Yet our clients 
we serve 

With advice and opinions and some- 
times with nerve. 

Though sometimes reviled, we may be 
in this game 

Without lawyers—a client is crippled 
and lame. * * * 
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That lawyers are not the most popular 
profession in the world is not entirely 
due to the antagonism of disappointed 
litigants. Why don’t we tell the world 
that in the law 

For every complaint, we have an 

answer ; 

For every answer, we may have a 

reply; 

For every examination, we have a trial. 

And what other profession has as much 

trial and error as the law. 


In the law, not only is the lawyer elo- 
quent, but even things speak for them- 
selves. The lawyer’s writings are brief. 
And if that statement is inconsistent— 
consider the wonderful justice dispensed 
through the ages by a lady who at times 
appeared bewitched, bothered and be- 
wildered (was referred to as blind) and 
yet established legality and morality in 
town and nation, throughout a world of 
frustration. Our profession has not only 
contributed the federal laws, state laws, 
corporation laws and municipal laws—but 
I think we are held responsible for 
mother-in-laws and we have even been 
accused of representing outlaws. 


Our juries are grand and petit as well. 


The law can be heaven—the law can 
be hell. 


Where else can you find such fine 
possessions 
By any of the great professions? 


*_ * * * * 


It is interesting that Sodom and 
Gomorrah are the cities which through 
the ages exemplified lawlessness and sin- 
fulness. It is said that the four judges 
in Sodom and Gomorrah responsible for 
law and order were named LIAR, 
FALSIFIER, BRIBE TAKER and 
SOUL SNATCHER. Their perfidy 
has come down through the ages in 
many nations and in many times. 


*_ * * * * 


LET THERE BE LAW 


Wherever earth is home for men, 
Beyond what mountains, by what seas, 
Let honor and pride live; but now 
Let there be law, transcending 

these. 
Let there be law through all the world, 
Whose children love their ancient lands. 
May that love grow, but in the shade 
Of justice’s most mighty hands. 
Let those be guardians of our strength, 
Lest in long anarchy it cease. 
May something deathless now be born. 
Let law be father of our peace. 


—Mark Van Doren. 
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The Voice of Court Street 
—by ALICE ELEANOR RUBIN 


Question: Should membership in a Bar Association be compulsory 
for members of the legal profession? 


Yes, if we integrate the Bar. I believe the Bar of our State should be 
integrated or incorporated and that every attorney should be a member. 
The majority of state bars are now integrated by statute or rule of court. 
No Bar once integrated has ever returned to the voluntary basis. The Bar 
of our State has not been so effective for constructive service to the public 
or to the profession as it could be or should be.—J. A. 
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I don’t like anything that is compulsory. I would rather an attorney 
joined because he wants to join. By reason of that, he would be more 
interested and active than if he joined because of compulsion. To require 
membership would mean to encourage an organization composed of mere 
“taxpayers” whom one never sees nor hears, but who merely contribute 
their annual dues. 

I don’t believe that one can be a good lawyer unless he belongs to an 


association that represents his profession and his professional inter- 
ests.—L. M. B. 





* * * 





Definitely not; compulsory membership in a guild or professional 
society is reminiscent of the corporate state where business and profes- 
sional men were forced to join and were thereby deprived of their economic 
and academic freedom. It is the right of a person in a democracy to join 


or not to join depending upon his whim which is the basis of free- 
dom.—N. S. 





* * * 


No. But every association should have meetings interesting enough 
to attract every member of the Bar. Too often, the fault lies with the 
organization itself, in failing to provide lively and thought-provoking 
meetings, in failing to acquaint the average practitioner with the advan- 
tages to him and to the profession of his membership and activity. But I 
do not think that membership should be required of one who cannot be 
voluntarily convinced.—J. S. 
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No. A Bar Association should be able to attract its members by 
means other than compulsion. Nor should any association be sub- 
sidized by the legal fraternity. The best policy would be to have only one 
Bar Association which would insure diverse interest of activities to meet 
the requirements of its many members. I do believe, although I do not 
agree that membership should be compulsory, that it is an excellent idea 
for an attorney to be a member of a Bar Association.—H. G. 


. « * 


Yes. I believe that membership in a Bar Association of his choice 
should be compulsory for every practising member of the Bar. I don’t 
think enough practitioners belong to the various Bar Associations. There 
are a sufficient number of associations to interest each and every member 
of the profession. Membership is a form of continuing one’s legal educa- 
tion, provides a broad concept of what is going on throughout the legal 
field in every phase of the law, and should definitely be compulsory for 
every active practitioner.—G. F. 
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New Members 


The Committee on Admissions of which Mr. John H. Schmid is 
Chairman, has approved the following applications for membership: 


Active: 


Racpu Aper, 100 Clinton Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Seymour J. Bernstein, 44 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
EucEnE R. Canupo, 100 Centre Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Frank A. FEerrarA, 66 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Simon B. Kopp, 32 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

SAMUEL Kors, 76 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Murray S. Loxietz, 66 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Vincent J. Lumia, 66 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Tuomas VAUGHAN McManon, 50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
SaLvaTor M11Lazzo, 261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Epwarp L. Mo tts, 261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
MANUEL J. Price, 271 Washington Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Junior: 


ErLeen E. Evers, 136 Hicks Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

A. BERNARD FRECHTMAN, 135 Broadway, New York 6, N 
Ernest R. NaTHAN, 215 Montague Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y 
WituraM Ricter, 16 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Metvin Sanpers Brock, 129 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Louis J. CASTELLANO, JR., 32 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y 
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The Committee on Admissions has received the following applications 
for membership: 


Active: 
RicHARD VINCENT BLakeE, C/o Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 176 
Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 


RatpH Heyman, 66 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Martin Koeppe , 66 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y 

Junior: 
ABRAHAM L. BerkowiITz, 359 Rockaway Avenue, Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 
James V. Fo.ey, 439 62nd Street, Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 
VINcENT J. PassaLagua, 32 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Marcaret R. Rucctero, 215 Montague Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Morton Harotp Sm1.ey, 305 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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